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Government Pushes 
Resettlement Plans 





Submarginal Land Taken Over by 
Federal Agency and Families 
Are Located Elsewhere 





SUBSISTENCE HOMES BEGUN 





Electrification of Agricultural Areas 
Also Stimulated by Govern- 


ment Loans 





The work of the AAA, or Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, has been so 
prominently featured to the public, both ad- 
versely and favorably, since the beginning 
of the New Deal that the casual observer 
is inclined to think that the one great prob- 
lem of American agriculture is overproduc- 
tion. And it is true that the farmers of this 
country have, since the close of the World 
War, been producing more goods than the 
people could buy and that they had to cut 
down their production before they could 
get higher prices for their goods. It should 
not be assumed, however, that this is the 
only farm problem with which the Ameri- 
can people are confronted. It may well be 
that, in the long run, other aspects of the 
present agricultural situation will turn out 
to be far more serious. We are referring 
to the terrible waste of our land resources 
which, year after year, makes practically 
worthless thousands of acres of land which 
were once fertile and highly productive. 
Only now and then does some dramatic 
development, such as a flood which carries 
off thousands of tons of good soil, or a 
drought and windstorm which completely 
removes the topsoil of farmlands, call at- 
tention to the seriousness of this problem. 


Frontier Gone 


In the early days of our history the wast- 
ing of good, productive land did not create 
serious difficulties. Before the turn of the 
present century, we had vast expanses of 
rich, fertile land in the West, and when 
a farmer’s land became worthless because 
of floods or winds or even his own wasteful 
methods of farming, he could simply aban- 
don his farm and move elsewhere and start 
life anew. The vast undeveloped domain 
afforded him abundant opportunity for that. 
But the farmer of today does not have 
such an easy time of it. The frontier has 
vanished, and consequently the families are 
obliged to remain on their land, trying to 
eke out an existence on soil which has be- 
come so poor as to make a decent living im- 
possible. This land waste has been translated 
into human misery. During the depression 
there have been more than a million farm 
families on direct relief; which means that 
from four and a half to five million individ- 
uals have been unable to earn a bare exist- 
ence from the soil. Even the higher prices 
which farm products now bring have not 
solved their problem. 

Today, you could visit almost any sec- 
tion of the country and find people living in 
conditions almost beyond description. All 
the American slums are not in the big cities. 
There are rural slums. A good many Ameri- 
can farmers live in poverty more abject 
than that of the poorest of European peas- 
ants. We have already referred in a recent 
issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER to the 
low status of the cotton share-croppers of 
the South. But these tenant farmers are but 
a part of the farm population which lives 
in shacks and hovels, without sanitation fa- 

(Concluded on page 8, column 1) 
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THE LEAGUE, AND BEHIND THE LEAGUE, BRITAIN 


As Anthony Eden, British minister for League affairs, addressed the Assembly in Geneva, recently. 











A Negleeted Art 


Each person who is at all ambitious wants to exert influence upon others. He wants 
to be effective; to have power. He want his ideas, his life, to count for something. People 
plan and scheme and devote their energies to the devising of means whereby they may 
extend their influence. And yet few young people, it seems, pay much attention to one of 
the first and most essential steps in that direction. They give little thought to the 
development of the art of expressing themselves, despite the fact that expression is the 


bridge over which ideas and emotions must pass if they are to enter the domain of others’ 


minds and dominate other people’s thinking and feelings. 


It might be expected that the schools would give much time to the training of stu- 
dents in oral expression, but they do not. If the student does the classroom work which 
is required, he is likely to pass his grades, receive his diplomas and eventually his degrees, 
regardless of the use he makes of language in his everyday conversation. The result is that 
very many young men and women go through college without even a fair command 
of language. They speak slovenly and incorrectly and are lacking in breadth of vocab- 
ulary. They can express simple ideas but cannot speak with precision. There is nothing 
about their speech to distinguish them from the young person who has not had the ad- 
vantages of a higher education. The deficiency in the use of written language is even more 
marked. Too often we find men and women of supposedly advanced training who 
cannot spell or punctuate, and who do not understand the meaning of a paragraph. 


Since the schools are negligent in the insistence upon the formation of language 
habits, it is incumbent on the student who wishes to achieve something in life to 
assume responsibility for the correctness and effectiveness of his own speech and 
writing. It is highly important that this responsibility should be met. One’s speech 
is an index to the orderliness and discipline of his mind. If one wishes to make a good 
impression, it is more essential that he speak well than that he dress well. It is desirable, 
of course, that one’s clothing should be neat and in good taste. The well-dressed in- 
dividual has a distinct advantage. But this initial advantage soon evaporates if, by his 
first remark, he betrays his poverty of speech. An effective command of language and 
its forms, a fair and usable vocabulary, the habit of correct speaking, spelling, writing; 


these are not unessential refinements. They are necessary tools in the expression of 


thought. They are evidences of orderly thinking, and their possession is a primary re- 
quirement for anyone who wishes to be well regarded, popular, and influential. 
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Efforts to Restore 
African Peace Fail 


Pressure from England and League 
Unsuccessful in Deterring 
Mussolini’s Venture 








SANCTIONS TO BE APPLIED 





May Lead to War if British Decide 
Peaceful Action Is Insuf- 
ficient 





For a few mysterious days, toward the 
latter part of October, it seemed that the 
forces of peace were winning in the struggle 
to stamp out the accumulating fires of 
war in the lowlands of Ethiopia. There 
was a sudden let-down in the menacing talk 
of armed conflict between Italy and Great 
Britain as an outgrowth of Mussolini’s bold 
adventure in Africa. There were sug- 
gestions that the tension between these two 
countries had been largely dispelled and 
there were hints that Il Duce was willing 
to call a halt on the march of his Roman 
legions toward Addis Ababa. It was re- 
ported that a settlement of the dispute 
satisfactory to all parties was beginning 
to take shape. 

Peaceful Moves 

Evidence that the trend of events was in 
this direction piled up rapidly. The 
League of Nations declared that it would 
wait until October 31 before deciding the 
date upon which its broad _ sanctions 
program against Italy should take effect. 
Sir Samuel Hoare, British foreign secre- 
tary, in a speech before parliament, ex- 
pressed the hope that advantage would be 
taken of the breathing spell provided by 
the League to work out a peaceful settle- 
ment. A day later Prime Minister Baldwin 
reassured Mussolini by repeating that 
Britain had no thought of acting alone in 
the attempt to end the war and would go 
no further than the whole League was 
willing to go. 

At the same time Mussolini made a 
conciliatory gesture by ordering the recall 
of one Italian division from the troops 
stationed in Libya, near the Egyptian 
frontier, a concentration which, as much as 
anything, had aroused the alarm of Great 
Britain. He is reported, likewise, to have 
presented the terms on which he was will- 
ing to discontinue the war. What these 
terms were was not revealed, but the en- 
couraging fact was noted that intensive 
conversations were taking place among 
Italy, France, and Great Britain and that 
there was reason to believe that out of this 
welter of discussion would come something 
tangible, something which would bring quiet 
to the Ethiopian front. 

But just as suddenly as the situation had 
taken a turn for the better, it reverted to a 
state of danger, uneasiness, and suspicion. 
For reasons which have not been made clear, 
England resumed her unyielding attitude, 
France made known her readiness to sup- 
port the application of sanctions at the ear- 
liest possible date, and the League prepared 
to make the decision it had postponed. 
Similarly, Mussolini barked out in Rome 
that Italy would offer “dogged resistance” 
to the “preposterous crime” of an economic 
siege against Italy by the League of Nations. 
And on October 28, the thirteenth anni- 
versary of the establishment of Fascism in 
Italy, the armies encamped in Ethiopia 
were ordered forward in what was termed 
the “big push” to overcome Ethiopian re- 
sistance speedily and finally. 
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It was apparent that there was to be no 
immediate peace. Whatever happened in 
that strange intervening period when the in- 
ternational scene shifted from war to peace 
and back to war again, it was not enough to 
end the bitter quarrel which is casting an 
ominous shadow over Europe. What went 
on among the three countries during those 
few days of hopefulness and conciliation 
may not be known for a long time. Per- 
haps Mussolini’s terms were too uncom- 
promising. Perhaps British statesmen de- 
cided that nothing short of Italy’s complete 
surrender would suffice. It is useless to 
guess. We only know that the nations had 
peace within their grasp and lost it. 


But There Is No Peace 


There is little doubt now that the affair 
will resolve itself into a grim struggle be- 
tween Italy and the League powers, with 
the ever-present danger that military 
activities will spill over the boundaries of 
Ethiopia, into the Mediterranean, and over 
to Europe itself. Mussolini has apparently 
decided to rush his attack in Africa in the 
hope of subduing the country before his 
subjects feel the pinch of League penalties 
too severely. This appears to be his one 
chance. He must win his war quickly or 
the crippling effect of sanctions may doom 
his adventure and perhaps himself. 

Meanwhile the League is setting its 
machinery in motion. It met on October 
31 when it was scheduled to set a date for 
the enforcing of economic penalties against 
Italy. It was believed that around Novem- 
ber 15 the five-point program adopted some 
weeks before would be in full swing. The 
program embodies the following measures: 

1. A prohibition on the sale of arms and 
munitions to Italy. 

2. A refusal to lend money to the Italian 
government. 

3. A refusal to sell certain basic com- 
modities necessary for war, such as iron 
ore, scrap iron, and manganese. 

4. A prohibition on the purchase of any 
Italian goods. 

5. A provision for mutual assistance to 
League members that suffer economically 
through loss of trade with Italy. 

It is obvious that such penalties, if 
vigorously applied, will so damage Italy 
that she will hardly be able to keep on with 
her war. Her finances and her economic 
situation are already in a precarious state, 
and to place such a severe check upon her 
foreign trade would have disastrous effects. 


Sanctions Problems 


However, it is considered doubtful that 
the League’s sanctions program, unless 
backed up by more forceful measures, can 
prove effective in stopping Mussolini before 
he has accomplished his end. There are 
loopholes in the plan, gaps through which 
Italy may be able to secure the supplies 
she so badly needs to carry on her cam- 
paign. First of these is the fact that the 
cooperation of all League members in ap- 
plying the program cannot be relied upon. 
At this writing only 35 members have 
accepted the ban on arms and munitions 
shipments, only 14 have agreed to the 
financial sanctions, and no more than seven 
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THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT IN LONDON 


to the trade boycott. More adherents, 
of course, are expected, but it is plain that 
many League members are reluctant to 
sever economic relations with Italy. This 
applies especially to: her near neighbors, 
Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, Yugoslavia, 
and Albania. The first two have declared 
that they will not penalize Italy, and the 
rest are expected to make important res- 
ervations in accepting the plan. It is 
thought that there will be other recruits 
to this list of dissenting League members. 


Then besides the League members there 
are powerful nations which do not belong 
to the League and upon whose conduct the 
League cannot count. There are Germany, 
Japan, and Brazil which have made no 
declarations of intention. And there is 
the United States which has made its posi- 
tion clear, but whose attitude may make it 
impossible for the League to stop Italy 
without a resort to force. 


American Position 


Secretary of State Hull, in a widely publi- 
cized note to the League, declared that the 
United States would stick to the neutrality 
measures adopted by Congress and already 
put into effect by President Roosevelt. 
These measures include a ban on arms ship- 
ments both to Italy and to Ethiopia, a 
warning to American citizens that they 
must travel on the ships of belligerents 
at their own risk and that they must trade 
with them at their own risk. In addition, 
the Italian government is barred from 
floating loans in this country since she has 
defaulted on her war debt. This last 
provision has been in force for more than 
a year. 

However, as is well known, the United 
States has not agreed to forbid its citizens 
to sell raw materials, such as cotton, oil, 
and scrap iron, to Italy. They are at 
perfect freedom to carry on such trade 
provided they are willing to do so at their 
own risk. The American government has 
told them that they need not expect pro- 
tection if they get into trouble. Thus, 
the extent of American codperation in ap- 
plying League sanctions is negative. The 
United States has promised not to inter- 
fere with the League by claiming neutral 
rights for American traders, but it has not 
offered to collaborate actively in halting 
Mussolini. 

There is no intention here to criticize, 
or even to discuss the American position. 
It must be pointed out, however, that the 
policy of our government will make it 
virtually impossible for the League to en- 
force sanctions without resorting to a naval 
blockade. So long as ships can peacefully 
ply their way between the United States 
and Italy, the action of the League will be 
nullified. And the League’s task will be- 
come all the more complicated if other 
nations refuse to codperate. There will be 
only one method left by which the League 
Covenant may be applied, and that way, 
Mussolini has forcefully indicated, means 
war, 


This is the thought that is troubling the 
minds of British statesmen. Great Britain, 
of all countries, is most anxious to thwart 
Italy’s designs on Ethiopia. Her reasons 
are twofold. In the first place she is aware 
that if Italy conquers Ethiopia the way 
may be opened to further excursions into 
Africa. There have been many rumors that 
Mussolini considers that the new Italian 
empire must be built from fragments of the 
British Empire. If, to Ethiopia and his 
present holdings, he could add the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and Egypt, he would have 
a mighty expanse of territory in Africa at 
his disposal. If, in addition, he could gain 
control of the Mediterranean Sea, he would 
have England by the throat since he would 
be standing astride her trade routes to India 
and the Orient. 


Britain on November 14. He wanted, be- 
fore striking a line of action, to obtain the 
solid backing of the people and to have the 
authority to build up the nation’s fighting 
force to a more efficient level. He is ask- 
ing for these two things in the election 
and it seems certain that he will have 
them. His Conservative party is in a 
strategically fortunate position. Its vigor- 
ous support of the League is approved 
throughout the country, and it can expect 
to ride to another five years of power on 
the strength of the issue. 

It is believed that no important develop- 
ments in the international situation will 
take place until after the British elections. 
The League sanctions program will hardly 
take effect before that date. British gov- 
ernment leaders will not be ready to make 
any vital decisions until they know the out- 
come of the vote. No other country will 
push the crisis. Meanwhile Mussolini con- 
tinues to batter his way up the Ethiopian 
hillsides. Will he make a series of quick 
victories before the League and Britain can 
act? Will peaceful sanctions catch up with 
him and force his retreat? Or will Britain 
feel it necessary to make the decision which 
will make of the African war something 
much larger than it ever threatened to be- 
come? 

The financial position of Italy will play 
a part in determining the final answer to 
these questions. The October statement of 
the Bank of Italy cast a revealing light on 
the state of Mussolini’s finances. During the 
first half of the month, over $30,000,000 
was paid out of the bank’s $320,000,000 
reserve of gold. Since foreign credit is 
being cut down by the League’s sanctions, 
Il Duce must pay for many of his 
purchases abroad in gold, and at the pres- 
ent rate, the gold reserve would be ex- 
hausted in five or six months of war. 

Last week Mussolini took steps to im- 
prove his financial position. He has com- 
mandeered all the credit in foreign coun- 
tries held by Italian citizens (chiefly in 





There is no 
proof that Musso- 
lini has such grand 
visions. But there 
is no doubt that 
the British hold 
him suspect. Many 
people in England 
are convinced that 
Italy must be 
stopped now or 
someday Britain 
may have to take 
second place to 
Italy. This fact 
largely explains 
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why the British 
have taken such 
an aggressive atti- 
tude in Geneva. 
It helps to explain why every available unit 
of the British fleet has been sent to the 
Mediterranean. It clarifies the warning 
tones of British statesmen. 


Faith in League 

But it does not explain everything. There 
is another reason for Britain’s actions which 
seems to weigh heavily and this is her be- 
lief that the League of Nations must be 
saved from destruction, and that if the na- 
tions cannot prevent war by collective ac- 
tion there is no hope whatever of preserving 
Europe, and possibly the world, from an- 
other general conflagration. It was this 
idea which moved 11,000,000 Britishers to 
vote their faith in the League in a recent 
private poll, and it is this idea, to a great 
extent, which is motivating the British gov- 
ernment. It is understandable, therefore, 
why England should be thinking that it may 
be necessary to use the British fleet as the 
spearhead of League action against Italy. 
She is asking herself if there is not too 
much to be lost by letting Mussolini go 
ahead with his war. She is wondering 
whether stronger medicine must be used in 
the event that sanctions peacefully applied 
are not enough. The final decision has not 
yet been made, but the question grows 
larger with the passing of each day. 

To a great extent it is this problem which 
led Prime Minister Baldwin to declare re- 
cently that new elections would be held in 


—From Christian Science Monitor 


BRITAIN’S LIFELINE 
Mussolini’s warfare in Africa is believed by many people in England to en- 
danger her vital trade routes through the Mediterranean and the Suez. 


the form of bonds) and plans to use this 
in place of gold. He has, in addition, re- 
sorted to other drastic measures in order 
to obtain badly needed funds. By such de- 
vices he hopes to keep his armies in the 
field as long as necessary. 

Some people, however, remain skep- 
tical. They point out that for three years 
over a third of each annual budget 
has run into deficit, and that the govern- 
ment cannot continue to pile up deficits 
and indebtedness without paying a heavy 
price. This factor of Italy’s financial weak- 
ness may make it unnecessary to use force 
in applying sanctions. 
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Far East: The best barometer of 
European politics, during the past five 
years, has been Japan’s attitude toward the 
Chinese Republic. Whenever Europe has 
been concerned with its own affairs, Japan 
has taken the opportunity to present a fresh 
set of “demands” to the Chinese; when 
Europe settles down again, the Japanese sit 
back calmly and wait. An Austrian crisis 
in 1931 opened the way to Japan’s military 
occupation of Manchuria. The Italo-Ethi- 
opian crisis of 1935 has been reflected in 
another Far Eastern clash. 

For the last month, while Europe has 
been busy at Geneva, the Chinese have 
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JAPAN ENDS NAVAL MANEUVERS 


Vice-admiral Sankichi Takahashi receives the 
congratulations of Mayor Torataro 
Ushizuka of Tokyo. 


been massing troops and the Japanese have 
been moving their modern war machine 
down to meet them. The battles have been 
fought in the press, but the armies have 
stayed ready. Meanwhile, Japanese diplo- 
matic, army, and navy Officials conferred 
in Shanghai. This conference has now been 
ended, amid reassurances from the Japa- 
nese that they do not plan any immediate 
change in their relations with China. Ja- 
pan’s chief concern is not with the official 
Chinese government at Nanking, but with 
Chinese in the north and west whose alle- 
giance to General Chiang Kai-shek’s Nan- 
king administration is uncertain. The Japa- 
nese attitude is that if Chiang Kai-shek 
cannot suppress his enemies the Japanese 
will have to heip. Chiang Kai-shek, on the 
other hand, is insisting that he is able to 
speak for all of China, and to keep any 
promises he makes to Japan. 
* * x 


Austria: Prince Ernst von Starhem- 
berg, Mussolini’s young lieutenant in Aus- 
tria, spent the week in strengthening the 
dictatorship set up by his coup d’état (see 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, October 28). 
Demonstrations were held throughout the 
country, and in the capital city of Vienna 
20,000 armed members of the Heimwehr 
(“homeguard,” army of the Starhemberg 
party) marched in a colorful parade to 
pledge their loyalty to the prince. 

The new dictator warned “that the most 
strict discipline would be required from 
new men of the new Austria, for history 
will record that you were pioneers in the 
creation of a new state.’”” Meanwhile, the 
prince’s followers gave some _ indications 
that the ‘“‘new state” might be a monarchy, 
not under Otto von Hapsburg, who has 
been struggling to regain the imperial 
throne, but under Prince Starhemberg him- 
self. They pointed out that Otto wants a 
“democratic kingdom, which would be re- 
pulsive to the spirit of the new Austria.” 
They warned that only under Starhemberg 
could Austria be kept safe from Germany, 





“our barbaric neighbor.” And they assured 
Austrians that Prince Starhemberg’s fam- 
ily is older and nobler than the royal Haps- 
burgs themselves. 


After a long series of bitter attacks on 
Nazi Germany, the prince ordered the sup- 
pression of Das Neue Tagebuch, a news- 
paper which serves as the organ of anti- 
Nazis in Austria. This was done at the sug- 
gestion of Franz von Papen, the German 
ambassador. But the enemies of fascism 
have not yet been driven underground. An 
anonymous correspondent reported to the 
New York Times his presence at a secret 
drill of the Republican Defense League, 
held in the heart of the woods outside 
Vienna. The League opposes fascism of 
both brands, German and Italian. It has an 
equal dislike for the Nazis, who want to 
annex Austria to their dictatorship, and 
for Prince Starhemberg, who is prepared 
to set up, with the help of Mussolini, a 
dictatorship on the Italian model. 


* OK Ok 


Ethiopia: With fighting in progress at 
Makale (see THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
October 28), the center of interest suddenly 
shifted last week to the southern front. 
There General Rodolfo Graziani, leading 
the third arm of Italy’s “pincer” forma- 
tion, pushed up to engage the Ethiopian 
troops. Graziani is working under the most 
unfavorable soil and water conditions, and 
his army had been waiting until all safe- 
guards were taken against water shortage. 
With the southern arm in action, Italy’s 
strategy is complete. Almost all the re- 
ports coming to the outside world are of 
Italian victory, but so far no overt moves 
have been made toward a peace settlement. 
Meanwhile, one question remains open— 
can the Italians advance quickly enough to 
subjugate Ethiopia before the spring rains? 


* * * 


Germany: Most foreign news in Amer- 
ican papers these days concerns the Italo- 
Ethiopian war, but European editors are 
less interested in Haile Selassie’s army than 
in Adolf Hitler. Last week Hitler turned 
down the League’s request to codperate in 
sanctions against Italy, and announced a 
program to finance Italian purchases in 
Germany by lending money to Mussolini. 
When the French premier sent a represent- 
ative to confer on the topic of “better 
Franco-German relations,” he was sent 
home without any promises. Immediately 
the French editors yielded to their suspi- 
cions, and wondered whether Der Fuehrer’s 
meetings with his army and diplomatic ex- 
perts were directed against France’s fron- 
tier in the Rhineland. Unlike the heads of 
all other European governments, Hitler 
made no speeches, and let his enemies 
think what they wished. 





It is no secret that 
Hitler showed little en- 
thusiasm over Musso- 
lini’s project to go to 
war in Africa. For three 
years he has been rearm- 
ing quietly, counting on 
the fact that he can put 
a larger army in the field 
and a better force in the 
air than any of his Eu- 
ropean neighbors when 
the time comes. He has 
tried to pry Great Brit- 
ain away from France. 
He has labored to un- 
dermine the French sys- 
tem of alliances on the 
continent. Now it seems 
that all his labor has 
gone for nothing, since 
the Italo-Ethiopian cri- 
sis awakened Great Brit- 
ain from her isolation 
and forced the British 
into a bargain with the 
French. Rearmament is 

















proceeding at a quick 
pace not only in France, 
but in the nations of 
the Little Entente, and 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin is trying 
to persuade the British that the time for 
disarmament has passed. Mussolini’s war 
with Ethiopia has revived the military 
spirit through Europe, and delayed indefi- 
nitely the day when Germany can step 
forth as the best-armed European nation. 
And Great Britain, which four months ago 
agreed to the rebuilding of the German 
navy, is stirring with plans to make her 
own navy supreme over all the seas as it 
has not been since 1917. 


* * * 


Geneva: Usually we think of the 
League of Nations as an umpire for interna- 
tional disputes; sometimes, as in its present 
united front against Italy, the League 
seems to change from an umpire into a 
policeman. But the League has other tasks. 
It deals not only with political questions 
but with international labor conditions. 
Last week a group of American dele- 
gates to the session of the International 
Labor Office, the League body which 
stresses world-wide wage-and-hour stand- 
ards and other labor problems, pushed 
through a resolution to consider the 40- 
hour week in the textile industry through- 
out the world. This resolution will be put 
before the conference of the various 
League nations next June, and then each 
government which supports the resolution 
automatically pledges itself to do all in its 
power to see that the provisions are en- 
forced. Many observers, who feel that the 





THE VALLEY OF THE RHINE 


Under the Treaty of Versailles Germany is pledged to observe the demilitarization of this region. 
the Nazis are reported to be arming the Rhineland. 


But 


A QUESTION THAT MAY COME UP ANY DAY NOW 


—Herblock in Winfield Daily Courier 


League is not yet ready to perform its ma- 
jor function of keeping the peace, believe 
that it is able to do valuable work in pro- 
moting agreements between the laborers and 
employers of member countries. 


* * * 


Great Britain: England will be a land 
of speeches for the next 10 days. Her 
greatest political spectacle, the general elec- 
tion for members of parliament, was 
started on its way by Prime Minister Stan- 
ley Baldwin, who dissolved the House of 
Commons and sent British Conservatives, 
Liberals, and Laborites back to campaign 
among the voters in their own districts. 
On November 14 England will go to the 
polls. And on December 3 a new parlia- 
ment will assemble to decide whether the 
Conservatives are to continue as the rulers 
of Great Britain. 

Of the three important speeches of the 
week, two were delivered by Mr. Baldwin 
and one was the king’s farewell message to 
parliament. The prime minister devoted 
an hour to foreign affairs, explaining that 
Great Britain was anxious for peace, 
wanted to work along with the League of 
Nations, and needed more ships, guns, and 
ammunition if she were effectively to insure 
peace. The day after he dissolved the 
House, Mr. Baldwin spoke over the radio, 
summarizing the achievements of the pres- 
ent government at home and abroad and 
asking for a vote of confidence in his pro- 
gram for the economic emergency. King 
George, who is supposed to stand as far 
above party strife as our own Supreme 
Court, delivered a speech echoing Baldwin’s 
points. 

The leaders of the Labor party, the 
“party of opposition,” were still confronted 
with a split between two factions in their 
own ranks—the pacifists who oppose a pol- 
icy of sanctions against Italy on the ground 
that it may lead to war, and the friends of 
the League who want Great Britain to do 
her full share in helping Geneva. whether 
that means war or not. But most of the 
Laborites agreed that Mr. Baldwin had 
taken advantage of the present pro-League 
sentiment throughout England to fight the 
election on a subsidiary issue. They also 
suspected the prime minister’s enthusiasm 
for rearmament, which the Labor party has 
opposed since 1919. They could not, how- 
ever, overlook the two factors which point 
to a Conservative victory—Great Britain’s 
gradual economic recovery, and the great 
enthusiasm which British voters now have 
for Sir Samuel Hoare and Anthony Eden, 
their spokesmen at Geneva. 
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THE PRESIDENT BROADCASTS HIS OPTIMISM 


Mr. Roosevelt reports to the nation that his vacation trip convinced him that the United States is 
definitely on the way back to prosperity. 


The President 


President Roosevelt’s first act on his return 
from his three-week cruise was to give a radio 
address in which he summarized the progress 
made in reémployment. Probably the most 
encouraging figures released by the President 
were those furnished him by his secretary of 
labor, Frances Perkins. Miss Perkins reported 
that 350,000 people returned to jobs in private 
industry during September, making a total, 
since President Roosevelt was inaugurated, of 
5,000,000 who have been absorbed from the 
ranks of the unemployed by business recovery. 

This figure does not include others who 
have had jobs made for them by the govern- 
ment, who have been given work on various 
government projects financed with taxpayers’ 
money to give jobs to the unemployed. The 
5,000,000 men taken back into private in- 
dustry are the soundest symptom so far that 
times are getting better. 

The occasion for this presidential broad- 
cast was an appeal for private charitable and 
relief agencies to assume a large burden which 
will fall on their shoulders December 1. This 
is the date on which the government hopes 
entirely to end direct relief, substituting the 
made-work program of the Works Progress 
Administration. So at this time the task of 
sustaining all those at present unemployed, 
whose health or age does not permit them to 
work, will return for relief to the states and 
communities in which they live. To meet 
this problem the President in his radio broad- 
cast called for a renewed Mobilization for 
Human Needs. 

Works Progress Administrator Harry Hop- 
kins, who accompanied the President on his 
cruise, had a statement for the press the 
same day. He summarized plans made for 
transferring more than 2,000,000 people now 
on relief rolls to made-work projects in his 
departments. He said that Congress would be 
asked in the future to appropriate only for 
this form of relief. Next year, he predicted, 
the cost would be much less. He pointed out 
that federal and local relief expenditures were 
18 per cent less in September than in August. 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes, another 
guest on the cruise, also had a statement 
affecting unemployment. His part of the pro- 
gram deals with heavier public works and 
housing projects. He expressed the hope that 
the former would employ 350,000 additional 
men by the middle of December, and the latter 
50,000 more by January 1. 


The AAA Election 


The day before American hog and corn 
farmers went to the polls last week to decide 
whether or not they wanted the production 
control program continued, President Roose- 
velt issued a statement which bore directly on 
the issue of that election. The administration 
was naturally anxious that farmers should 
favor the proposal, as it is a fundamental 
policy for farm relief. Had the farmers, who 
benefit by it, voted against it, or even failed 
to approve it by a large majority, the adminis- 
tration would have been seriously embarrassed. 
So the President told the country his future 
plans for AAA. He explained that it had 


originally been enacted as emergency legis- 
lation. When President Roosevelt took office 
the country was in the middle of the depres- 
sion which reached its low point with the bank 
holiday, which closed all the nation’s financial 
institutions. At that time he frankly said that 
many of his proposed remedies were experi- 
ments. He promised to abandon them if they 
did not work. Still others came under the 
heading of purely temporary measures. They 
dealt with grave conditions which presently, 
it was hoped, would pass. Then, it was ex- 
pected, they too would be repealed. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace agreed 
with this view, particularly applying it to 
AAA. He explained that the farmer’s plight 
had come about through tariff barriers in this 
country and all over the world. These barriers 
prevented the farmer from marketing his 
produce at a fair price. They prevented him 
from buying cheaply foreign products which 
other nations would be glad to send us in 
exchange for this food and cotton. So the 
view of Secretary Wallace was that American 
farmers should restrict their production 
under government control only until these 
tariff barriers should be removed. Production 
control, he argued, was a form of tariff for 
the protection of agriculture—the only form 
which really would benefit the farmer. 
President Roosevelt, in his statement just 
before the AAA election, announced that he 
now considered the AAA policies, after trial, 
as a permanent part of the New Deal pro- 
gram. He pointed to the many benefits which 
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Senator ‘‘Bob’’ and Governor ‘‘Phil.’’ Their influence 
in American politics increases each year. 


farmers had received from the act. He also 
said that it would be permanently continued 
in a simplified form, without giving exact 
details of this simplification. 

Next day American hog-corn farmers gave 
their approval to the AAA as it has worked in 
the past, and as proposed for the future. The 
majority was almost six to one, which greatly 
pleased the administration. Secretary Wallace 
said that the vote meant “that hog-corn 


The Week in t 


What the American People 


farmers will be doing their best to increase hog 
production next year in such a way as will not 
bring about excessive overproduction in sub- 
sequent years. They realize their triple duty: 
to the consumer, to the cause of soil conserva- 
tion, and to the maintenance of a fair income 
for themselves.” 

Critics, of course, were not idle. They 
quickly pointed out that the consumer, who 
must pay high prices for pork, had not been 
consulted. For every pork raiser, they argued, 
there are 50 consumers. They charged that 
if a similar proposal were made to steel or 
any other industry, permitting them to com- 
bine to restrict production and raise prices, 
setting aside antitrust laws and raising prices 
at the expense of the consumer, it would be 
ratified by an equally large majority of these 
producers, 


Wisconsin Progressives 


The approach of 1936, a year in which 
there is a presidential election, brings into 
the foreground the question of what the 
La Follettes will do in Wisconsin. The La 
Follettes are sons of the late Senator Robert 
La Follette, famous independent progressive 
leader, and both follow in his footsteps so 
far as political beliefs are concerned. The 
late senator’s name is held in high respect in 
Wisconsin, which has honored his political 
supporters with high offices, one son, Robert, 
being senator, and the other, Philip, being 
governor. 

Traditionally the La Follettes are Repub- 
licans, but are extreme liberals. Just as their 
father, in 1924, ran for president on the 
Independent or Progressive ticket, so now 
his sons are attempting to launch a Pro- 
gressive party. It had its first test at the 
polls in the last election, when Philip La 
Follette was elected governor over candidates 
of both old parties. 

However, both sons of the late senator are 
warm friends and admirers of President Roose- 
velt, and supported him against the Repub- 
lican nominee in 1932. They take a common 
view with the President on many public 
questions. Their new Progressive party will 
undoubtedly put a ticket in the field in Wis- 
consin next year. The movement might spread 
to nearby states. But it is doubtful if this 
Progressive movement would oppose President 
Roosevelt, unless his policies should be modi- 
fied in such a way as not to conform with 
Progressive ideas. 


Olympic Controversy 


America will compete in the Olympic games 
despite numerous protests received in the 
last few months. This assurance was given 
by Avery Brundage of Chicago, president of 
the American Olympic Association. ‘“Sports- 
men of America will not tolerate the use of 
athletics as a means of transporting Old 
World hatreds to this country,” he declared. 
He said this represented the sentiment of 
leaders of 70 amateur athletic organizations. 

The Olympic games, he insisted, belong to 
the athletes and not to the politicians. “The 
committee considers nothing but sports and 
its requirements. Germany’s political policy, 
within or without its borders, has no bearing 
on the subject.” Attempts to distort the 
unanimous decision of the committee into an 
endorsement of Nazi policies are nothing but 
bare-faced effrontery, he declared, saying 
that it would never allow “our athletes to be 
made martyrs to a cause not their own, or 
amateur sport to be sacrificed to a political 
issue.” 

Mr. Brundage here was referring to numer- 
ous protests received against American par- 
ticipation in the games by people who believed 
they would not be fairly conducted in Ger- 
many. It was feared that German athletes 
of Jewish descent would not be allowed to 
compete, but would be discriminated against 
as are other Jews in Germany. Others thought 
that Jewish athletes on American teams would 
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not be given fair treatment, and that America 
citizens of Jewish blood wishing to attey 
these games could not find accommodatig 
in German hotels, many of which are clog 
to Jews. Investigations by Mr. Brundaghhs 
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—Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


IN POOR COMPANY 
















have led him to believe that these fears ar 
either groundless or less important than 
American participation in the games. 


Crime Prevention 


Last week Attorney General Cumming, 
gave newspapermen an interview of major 
importance. Federal authorities are seriously§f. 
concerned over the rapid increase in crimeff, 
in this country. Mr. Cummings intends to 
ask Congress for funds to establish, within 
the Department of Justice, a division of crime}, 
prevention. He believes that action alongff, 
the line of checking criminals before they 
commit their crimes is much more important 
than punishing them after the damage has 
been done, providing they can be caught. 

The attorney general appealed for quick 
action, and cited the fact that federal prisonsinato 
are already overflowing. Unless somethingi ru 
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drastic is done, or unless more prisons at los 
built, there will not be room in which tmtto, 
confine our criminal population. Recentlypval 
Attorney General Cummings returned frotlippos, 
Europe, where he made a study of method#e | 
used in dealing with crime. He conferred witlftchi 
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Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


aa[cials at Scotland Yard in London, at the 
nireté Général in Paris, and wiin penal and 
alice authorities in Belgium. Like every 
“iMher thoughtful person, the attorney general 
xfs deeply impressed by the scarcity of crime 
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—Brown in N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK 





' 
those countries compared with the United 
ates, 


He said that foreign methods would not 

ing the best results in this country, as condi- 

ms are different, and expressed the belief 

nt so far as legal authorities go, this 

yernment is as well equipped to deal with 
nme as the governments of foreign nations. 
J0'Hree thousand fingerprints per day are 
ily id in the Department of Justice at Washing- 
men he pointed out, as contrasted with only 
‘oH a day in London. The keynote of his 
hinBech was the thought that America needed 
tter methods of preventing crime, rather 
bn of punishing it. 


orris May Retire 










kBThe country received the intimation that 
nator George Norris of Nebraska might 
ling run for reélection with a definite sense 
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States. It is at March Field, California. 

ari loss. Many who have disagreed with 
h t#tor Norris on most major issues praised 
ntlyP value in the Senate as an able critic. Many 
frompposals which Norris has vigorously opposed 
hod#e been strengthened as a result of his 
witlftching criticism. He has brought out de- 


fects in such plans which those who sponsored 
them did not see, and were quick to remedy 
before a final vote. 

Senator Norris has not only functioned as 
a critic. He has been constructive as well. 
One constitutional amendment, abolishing 
lame-duck sessions of Congress, is now part 
of our basic law largely because of the untir- 
ing efforts of George Norris. He saw the 
stupidity of permitting a Congress, or a 
president, who had been repudiated by the 
people at the polls, passing laws while their 
elected successors waited impatiently from 
November until December of the following 
year before they could start work on the new 
program. 

Senator Norris, more than any one man, 
is responsible for the development of the 
Muscle Shoals power project in the Tennessee 
Valley. One of its huge dams was named after 
him as a tribute by President Roosevelt. He 
has long believed that this great project, 
started during the World War, should not 
fall into private hands. He has argued that 
the government should control our major 
national resources, such as important water 
power sources. 

Although nominally a Republican, Senator 
Norris has on numerous occasions left his 
party when he felt that the liberal policies 
so dear to him were best represented by the 
other side. In 1932, for example, he supported 
President Roosevelt. This was only con- 
sistent because he had opposed most of the 
Republican policies under the Hoover ad- 
ministration. 


Accident Tolls Mounting 


Last week Coloradans were momentarily 
puzzled by a story which at its beginning 
reported that the entire population of Colorado 
Springs was killed, that of Denver per- 
manently crippled, and the rest of the people 
in Colorado badly injured. When they read 
further they saw that this catastrophe was 
imaginary, but that these figures equaled 
the totals of those killed, crippled, and in- 
jured by automobiles in America during last 
year. 

The mounting toll of automobile accidents 
was giving serious concern elsewhere. In 
New York, traffic experts were proposing to 
give psychiatric tests to all drivers. They say 
that many are color blind and _ can- 
not distinguish red traffic signals from green 
ones. Others are so near-sighted they cannot 
see a policeman put up his hand. Others have 
nervous defects which make them undepend- 
able in emergencies. 

Traffic authorities pointed out that the 
automobile is as deadly a weapon as a shot- 
gun. Careless drivers are just as dangerous 
to others as would be a man who walked down 
a crowded street, carrying a loaded shotgun 
with both barrels cocked. Yet people who are 
unduly frightened by these alarming statis- 
tics will be comforted to learn that of all 
the accidents which happen to Americans in 
a year, a slightly greater number happen in 
homes than happen on the streets. 


Mr. Hearst and Taxes 


Thoughtful Americans were much interested 
last week in a statement by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, published in a California paper. 
Mr. Hearst announced his intention of leav- 
ing California unless taxes there are reduced. 
He said that federal and state taxes now 
took 80 or 90 per cent of his income, of 
which 15 per cent went for California state 
taxes. 

Mr. Hearst went on to say that if the 
motion-picture industry were alert, it would 
move to Florida, Delaware, or elsewhere in 
the East, where state taxes are not so high. 
Many Californians objected to the statement 
because they felt it might injure their state 
by discouraging new enterprises from locating 
there. Other people were inclined to defend 
Mr. Hearst. Still others pointed out that Mr. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT CONTINUES TO DECLINE 


Government figures, recently made public, point to a reduction of 5,000,000 in the ranks of the jobless 


since March, 


Hearst must have a very large income indeed, 
for income taxes do not take this percentage 
of which he spoke unless the annual income of 
the taxpayer runs to extremely high figures. 
Mr. Hearst objected in particular to one clause 
in the California income tax law, which pro- 
vides that anyone who spends six months or 
more of any year in that state, must pay this 
tax. This provision does not affect prosperous 
people who spend their winters in the state’s 
mild climate. But it does include the movie 
colony, and such prosperous native sons as 
Mr. Hearst, who inherited from his father 
extensive holdings in that state, and has since 
added to them. 

Behind these questions lies a deeper prob- 
lem, and it is one which not only involves 
states but the national government as well. 
Mr. Hearst has repeatedly criticized the Pres- 
ident for high taxes on the rich. He has 
termed the administration’s taxing bill, passed 
by Congress last session, as a “soak-the- 
successful” measure. How great a share should 
very wealthy people pay of the cost of our 
government? It has been pointed out that 
if one citizen earns $1,000 a year and 
the government takes 10 per cent of it in 
taxes, this citizen feels the tax very keenly. 
He must curtail his living expenses to pay it. 
Another citizen, on the other hand, makes 
$10,000,000 a year. If the government 
took 10 per cent of this, it probably would 
not affect his standard of living at all. Even 
if the government took $9,000,000 and left 
him only $1,000,000 a year, or almost $2,740 a 
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not seek reelection to the United States 
Senate. 


He may 


day for living expenses, it would inflict no 
hardship on this standard of living. 
Wealthy people, however, criticize these 
high income taxes from another point of 
view. They argue that all businesses, big and 
little, are uneven. Some years they make 
money and in other years they show a loss. 
But with successful businesses, and business- 
men, over a period of years, these profits more 
than make up for the losses. In good years 


1933. 


big companies make large sums, and in bad 
ones their losses are equally staggering. Yet, 
these critics argue, these rich men or large 
companies cannot use their earnings in good 
years to make up their losses in bad ones, 
for the reason that the high percentage of 
income tax leaves them no reserves. They 
call this kind of tax structure a penalty on 
bigness. Yet on the other hand it is argued 
that the only other alternative is to impose 
heavier taxes on those very poor people whom 
the government has been trying to help in 
this depression, 


MeCarl Approves 


Last week officials of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration in Washington were 
pleased to learn that presently they would 
be allowed to spend part of the $4,000,000,000 
appropriated by the last Congress. This 
money is intended to furnish useful work for 
the unemployed. But each project must be 
approved by Comptroller General McCarl, 
who decides whether it would be spent law- 
fully and in the way Congress intended. 

McCarl put his official approval on proj- 
ects totaling $1,500,000,000, and half this 
amount is now available in cash to state 
WPA administrators. With this decision, it 
was expected that reémployment of those now 
subsisting on direct relief would be at its 
peak sometime in November. 

As men are given jobs on these govern- 
ment-subsidized projects, direct relief will 
be tapered off. Some states will be cut off 
entirely early in November, and the present 
allotment of others substantially reduced. 
This is in keeping with the federal govern- 
ment’s plan to give the unemployed work, 
wherever possible, rather than merely enough 
money or food to live on. 


Huey’s Friends 


Widespread comment was aroused by the 
recent acquittal, in New Orleans, of Abraham 
Shushan on charges of evading the federal 
income tax laws. Shushan was a political 
follower and close friend of the late Senator 
Huey P. Long. He was charged with not hav- 
ing reported all his income for taxation. One 
charge was that he had accepted graft from 
the Standard Dredging Company of New York. 
Shushan admitted that the company gave him 
a rebate of two cents a cubic foot for dredging 
on a state project. But he insisted that this 
was a political contribution which did not go 
to him personally, 

One other member of the Long organization 
has already been convicted on similar charges. 
The six others, still under indictment, are en- 
couraged by the Shushan verdict. They believe 
that public opinion is in their favor. The ac- 
quittal is much discussed in Louisiana, where 
the Long political machine is to be tested in 
an election in January. Only then will the 
nation know whether indignation over the 
senator’s assassination is strong enough to keep 
his friends in office, or whether, without the 
late senator’s undoubted personal magnetism, 
his organization will meet with defeat at the 
polls. 
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America Under the Confederation 


E FEEL that the subjects of the 

Articles of Confederation and the 
Constitution are of such vital importance, 
not only as isolated events in the develop- 
ment of American constitutional govern- 
ment, but in their relation to one of the 
most controversial of present-day issues, 
that they cannot properly be handled in a 
single week’s discussion. We shall, there- 
fore, devote two weeks to a discussion of 
certain of the outstanding facts connected 
with this early period in American history, 
and attempt to focus 
our attention upon 
their relation to the 
present governmental 
situation. This week 
we shall consider the 
period during which 
the Articles of Con- 
federation were in 
effect. 

In history books, 
the period to which 
we are referring has 
often been called “the 
critical period,” and in fact, this is not a 
misnomer. For while there has been a tend- 
ency to exaggerate the crisis through which 
the states, each of which “retained its sov- 
ereignty, freedom, and _ independence,” 
passed under the Confederation, it is never- 
theless a fact that the political arrangement 
which came out of the American Revolu- 
tion was highly unsatisfactory and con- 
ducive to neither stability nor progress. 
The Confederation was little more than a 
diplomatic assembly. 
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Political Impotence 


There was, as a matter of fact, no cen- 
tral authority during the eight years the 
country lived under the Articles of Confed- 
eration. The Congress, which had accom- 
plished a great deal during the Revolution 
because of the stress of war, was impotent 
once peace was restored and there was no 
longer danger of a foreign foe to hold the 
13 sovereign states together. Thus the Con- 
gress could declare war, but it could not 
force the state legislatures to furnish the 
men necessary for an army or navy to 
prosecute the war; nor could it draft them 
directly. The Congress needed money to 
defray its expenses and to pay the debt 
which it had contracted both to its own 
citizens and to foreigners. Yet it had no 
authority to collect taxes from the people. 
It could only ask the state legislatures to 
furnish the quotas which had been allotted 
to them. The states were under no compul- 
sion to meet their quotas. It could not reg- 
ulate commerce among the 13 states or 
with foreign nations. There were no na- 
tional courts to enforce its laws. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it had authority to do practically 
nothing, not even to execute its own laws. 

There is no wonder that, under these cir- 
cumstances, the demand should be made for 
a system of government which would be 





really effective in dealing with problems 
common to the new nation. Certain of the 
early leaders, notably Washington and 
Hamilton, saw the weakness of the Articles 
of Confederation and urged the adoption 
of a system which would create a central 
government with real authority. However, 
the people as a whole were by no means 
anxious to change the arrangement which 
existed. The farmers, in particular, were 
opposed to a strong central authority. They 
had too recently lived under British rule. 


Demands for Reform 


Other classes of the population, however, 
began to feel the pinch of adverse economic 
conditions as a result of the political im- 
potence. Those who had invested in the 
bonds of the Confederation could not be 
paid, as the Congress collected scarcely 
enough money from the states to pay inter- 
est on its foreign debt. Manufacturers were 
not so well pleased, for the country was 
soon flooded with British goods which de- 
stroyed their market, and the Congress 
could not prevent the entry of these goods 
by the establishment of tariff barriers. Mer- 
chants found it difficult to carry on busi- 
ness, for tariffs between states and cur- 
rencies varying in value impeded the ship- 
ment of goods, Creditors in general began 
to demand a change of government for they 
were never sure that the money they re- 
ceived in payment for debts would be worth 
as much as the money they had lent. 

The new American government was no 
more effective in handling the problems 
that arose in connection with its relations 
abroad. Its representatives were despised 
in the capitals of Europe and their demands 
were largely ignored. Had it not been for 
the impotence of the Congress in dealing 
with foreign nations, it is extremely doubt- 
ful that the agrarians and others who op- 
posed central authority would have yielded. 

It is not too much to say that the period 
through which the United States has passed 
since 1929 is a “critical period.” And, as 
under the Articles of Confederation, the 
fundamental question of the extent of con- 
trol which the central government should 
exercise has been raised in a violent form. 
The so-called constitutional issue which is 
so alive today is not unlike that which con- 
fronted the country during the eight years 
preceding the adoption of the Constitution. 
Shall the national government be given 
more power than it has under the Constitu- 
tion to deal with problems of a national 
character? Shall it be allowed to deal with 
problems with which the 48 state govern- 
ments cannot effectively cope? Again, the 
country is sharply divided on this central 
issue, just as it was before the adoption of 
the Constitution. We cannot do more this 
week than to compare the basic problems 
during the two critical periods in our his- 
tory. In our discussion next week, we shall 
attempt to go further into the subject, 
especially as it applies to the present. 
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THE SIGNING OF THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 


From a painting by Albert Hester which hangs in the state 


itol at Madi 





Wisconsin. 





PIONEER DAYS—A DUGOUT AND HOMESTEADERS 


From an illustration in ‘‘Old Jules.’’ 
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Appreciating Music 


“A Musical Companion,” edited by 
John Erskine. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3.) 


R. JOHN ERSKINE, who, besides be- 
D ing a popular novelist, is director 
of the Juillard School of Music in New 
York, has edited this favorite British hand- 
book for American use. Unlike most guides 
to music, the “Companion” does not stop 
in the early stages, 
and is not afraid of 
treating musical sub- 
jects thoroughly. Stu- 
dents of the piano or 
some other instru- 
ment who know how 
to read musical nota- 
tion and want to 
acquaint themselves 
with some of the dif- 
ferent methods of 
composition will find 
it extremely valuable. 
There are studies in 
the literature of each instrument, and ex- 
cellent histories of the opera and symphony. 
Since several writers have contributed, the 
reader will be able to approach music from 
varied points of view, and should end his 
study with a well-grounded knowledge of 
this absorbing art. The “Companion” is 
especially recommended for classes in mu- 
sical history, appreciation, and group sing- 
ing, as well as for the individual who is 
genuinely interested in music, but whose 
appreciation is deficient. 


A Novel of Nebraska 


“Old Jules,” by Mari Sandoz. (Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Company. $3.) 


HIS novel has been awarded the At- 

lantic Monthly prize for nonfiction, and 
it is also the choice of the Book of the 
Month Club. In many respects it resem- 
bles “The Good Earth,” a popular novel of 
China by Pearl Buck. Perhaps this is true 
because the parents of Miss Buck, who 
wrote of China, were American 
missionaries, while the parents 
of Miss Sandoz, who writes of 
Nebraska, came to this country 
from Switzerland. Each of 
them has been able to see 
things about her adopted coun- 
try which native-born families 
would not notice. 

The central figure of this 
book, “Old Jules,” is Miss 
Sandoz’ father. She portrays 
him with affection, but she is 
honest about his faults. He is 
shown as a restless man, who 
never could be content to live 
in a quiet Swiss village. So he 
came to the American frontier 
because there was more free- 
dom and opportunity there. 
The story is laid in the Nio- 
brara valley of Nebraska, 
where life in the early days was 
very primitive and the settlers 





JOHN ERSKINE 


underwent many hardships. They lived, 
for instance, in sod houses and suffered 
much from cold in winter and drought in 
summer. Some of them lost their minds, 
and a few committed suicide. Many more 
decided to return to the East, where life 
was more comfortable. But still others, 
among them Old Jules, stayed through all 
these hardships. 


The book has 424 pages and tells a com- 
plete story of frontier life. It describes un- 
settled conditions and lawlessness. Many 
cold-blooded murders went unpunished. 
There are many good descriptions of the 
Indians who once inhabited this region and 
hunted buffalo, but who now were being 
driven out by white settlers. An account 
is also given of disputes between the farm- 
ers and the ranchers, as the extensive cat- 
tle ranges were fenced in for farming. The 
story is one of hard work because the land 
did not, without a great deal of labor, yield 
a good living to these settlers. It was dry 
and sandy, and they were often disappointed 
when enough rain did not fall for their 
crops. But there is also an account of the 
good times they had in their local commu- 
nity. They had dances, furnishing their own 
crude music. And after work was done 
friends would gather to talk over recent 
local events, as well as things they remem- 
bered from their former homes in Europe. 
These people had quarrels as well. Some- 
times neighbors did not get along well to- 
gether and had disputes about affairs of the 
local school board and county politics. They 
also were interested in national issues, and 
Populism caused many arguments and some- 
times led to quarrels. 

In the end, the work of Old Jules met 
with success. He was the owner of a pros- 
perous farm, and took many prizes at the 
state fair. When he died he had a success- 
ful and happy family around him. 


Democracy at Work 


“Boss Rule,” by J. T. Salter. (New 
York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill. 
$2.50.) 


BOUT two years ago Mr. Salter decided 
that he wished to study local govern- 
ment, not as a theory, but as it actually ex- 
isted. To do this, he took a year’s absence 
from his teaching job and settled down in 
Philadelphia. This city, which had long 
been under the rigid control of William S. 
Vare, was an ideal spot for this survey. 
For 15 months the author talked frankly 
and confidentially to politicians and their 
set. He learned the viewpoint of all of 
them, from the head boss to the lowest 
“ward heeler.” He tells why people go into 
politics, how they favor their friends, and 
what their code of ethics is. 

The book is a complete study of how our 
democracy works, how the local political 
machine is linked with the state and na- 
tional machines. This book should be read 
by everyone who wants to know how our 
party system really functions from day to 
day. 
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TALKING THINGS OVER 


On the United States and the African War. Should we participate in 
the sanctions imposed by the League? Is it better 
to follow an independent course? 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things 
over. The same characters will continue from 
week to week. We believe that readers of 
THe AMERICAN OBSERVER will find it interest- 
ing to follow these discussions week by week 
and thus to become acquainted with the three 
characters. Needless to say, the views ex- 
pressed on this page are not to be taken as the 
opinions of the editors of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. 


Charles: Well, what do you suppose the 
government is going to do about the sanc- 
tions imposed by the League of Nations 
against Italy? 

Mary: I saw a short note in the news- 
papers this morning about that. It seems 
that President Roosevelt is discussing the 
matter with Secretary Hull. 

John: F don’t see quite what you mean. 
If the League decides to impose sanctions 
on Italy, isn’t that the League’s affair? 
Since we’re not members of the League, I 
shouldn’t think that there was anything in 
particular for us to do about it. 

Charles: Well, John, you must realize 
that the sanctions wouldn’t be worth much 
unless the United States codperated. It 
wouldn’t do any good for France and Great 
Britain to refuse to sell coal to the Italians 
if Mussolini knew he could always get as 
much coal as he wanted from the United 
States. As one of the great trading nations 
of the world, the United States will have to 
make up its mind whether to join in the 
sanctions against Italy or whether to play 
a lone hand. 


Mary: The story I mentioned wasn’t very 
definite, but I got the impression that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt intended to follow up what 
he has already done through the neutrality 
resolution. 

John: Exactly what does that mean? 

Mary: Just that he will continue the em- 
bargo on armaments, and let all other trade 
proceed at the exporters’ own risk. 

Charles: But that doesn’t touch the real 
situation at all. Mussolini can manufacture 
all the armaments he needs if he can get 
scrap iron—and we are shipping plenty of 
that every day. The thing the League wants 
to know is whether the United States in- 
tends to ship scrap iron and cotton to Italy. 


John: And I suppose the League of Na- 
tions, meaning no more and no less than 
Great Britain’s imperial jealousy of Italy, 
would like us to stop all our trade. Our 
interests aren’t important at all, so long as 
Great Britain’s empire is protected from 
Mussolini. What, if I may ask, are we 
promised in this deal? 

Charles: I’m afraid that we aren’t prom- 
ised anything at all, except the opportu- 
nity to work in the cause of peace by dis- 
couraging similar cases of aggression in 
the future. 


John: In other words, we have nothing 
whatsoever at stake. That hypothetical talk 
about “discouraging” nations that want to 
go to war never meant much to Great Brit- 
ain until her own empire in Africa was 
directly menaced. If we decided to set up 
a blockade around South America, how 
much help could we count on from Great 
Britain and the League of Nations? Let’s 
forget about international peace for a mo- 
ment, and look at this situation realistically. 
What it amounts to is a quarrel between 
Great Britain and Italy over their colonies 
in Africa. Neither side has any very bind- 
ing claim on our loyalty. Neither of them 
has ever given up a single dollar in the past 
as a concession to our interests. And yet 
the League expects us to call off millions of 
dollars of profitable trade with Italy. It 
doesn’t make sense to me, and I hope it 
won’t make sense to President Roosevelt. 


Charles: And do you know why this 
whole situation arose? Precisely because 
there were too many influential people who 
thought as you did, who planned out every 
move to serve their own financial interests. 
Well, we can continue to do that if we want, 
although it will mean that incidents like the 
Italo-Ethiopian crisis will recur in the fu- 
ture, and that one of them will boil over 
into a general war. Or we can follow the 
beginnings made by the League of Nations, 
try to modify our own national ambitions if 
they seem likely to lead to war, and recog- 
nize the fact that none of our problems is 
ever going to be solved by machine guns. 
In the present instance, we could join Great 
Britain, France, and the other League na- 
tions in shutting off Italy’s trade. That 
would mean the end of the African war in 
short order. After that, as the British have 
already suggested, we can get down to a 
sober discussion of what Mussolini really 
wants in Africa. 


Mary: Then everyone can live happily 
ever after. No, Charles, I doubt the wis- 
dom of that advice. We can never hope to 
undo all the evils of the past. Why, this 
dispute between Great Britain and Italy 
is so tangled up with the question of rivalry 
between the two nations that there is no 
“right side.” The best we can do is what 
the President has already indicated that he 
will do—retain the embargo on shipments 
of arms, and avoid any unnecessary en- 
tanglements by keeping clear of responsibil- 
ity for other exports. Besides, I don’t 
think the President is legally empowered to 
do any more. 


Charles: On the contrary, he has the 
authority under the neutrality resolution to 
extend the list of contraband articles as he 
sees fit. He could very easily adopt the 
League’s own list of contraband. 


John: It seems to me that we're getting 
into very uncharted waters. The 














purpose of the neutrality resolu- 
tion was to keep the United States 
out of a European war. As I’ve 
said before, I don’t agree with the 
principle of putting so much power 
over American industry into the 
hands of the President, but now 
that he has it, we can at least see 
that it is used for its proper pur- 
pose. Now you're suggesting that 
he use his power under that law to 
codperate with the League’s sanc- 
tions; in other words, to increase 
the likelihood of our being drawn 
into the war. That is exactly con- 
trary to the end for which the 
law was passed. Aren’t you guilty, 
Charles, of a rather dishonest ap- 
proach to this question? 

Charles: No, because I sin- 
cerely believe that the only path 
to neutrality lies through getting 








WRONG TO TIE HIS HANDS 


—Pease in Newark (N J.) Evening News 


at the problem of war itself. I 
don’t think that we can ever hope 
to be neutral, in the long run, so 





long as major wars are 
allowed to develop. We 
have an opportunity in 
this instance to call an 
early halt to the war, by 
codperating with Great 
Britain and the League. 
If we fail to take advan- 
tage of it, we will be sac- 
rificing our hopes for the 
abolition of war only to 
avoid a temporary in- 
convenience. You'll no- 
tice that the neutrality 
resolution applies only to 
nations that are already 
at war, to “belligerents.” 
Well, then, some part of 
its purpose would seem 
to be to enable our gov- 
ernment to halt wars that 
are in progress. We can 
do that now if we want. 

Mary: Of course, you 
are entitled to your opin- 
ion, but I don’t agree 
with it in this case. I 
don’t think we should be- 
come involved in the 
present dispute by in- 
tervening openly on the 
British side. 

Charles: I'll admit that in this case the 
cause of peace is also the British cause. 
I’m not naive enough to believe that Great 
Britain’s attitude is wholly inspired by a 
devotion to peace. Prime Minister Baldwin 
and many of the other Conservatives are 
chiefly interested in cutting down the men- 
ace of Italian control in the Mediterranean. 
But don’t you see that every instance is 
bound to be like that? Every dispute that 
grows up has some right on both sides. 
The point I’m making is that we can’t af- 
ford to let disputes be settled by force. 
We have a test case right here. Italy has 
appealed to force, and the only way we can 
help to build peace is by assuring that 
Italy will not gain anything by force. 

John: I don’t see that we have any re- 
sponsibilities in Europe. The last time we 
interfered we were going to save “democ- 
racy.” Well, since that time two great na- 
tions, Germany and Italy, have given up 
democracy altogether, one of our allies in 
the war, Russia, is living under a Commu- 
nist dictatorship, and democracy is having 
a hard battle for its life in France. Out- 
side of that magnificent accomplishment, 
we managed to sink about fifteen billions 
in bad debts. From now on, I’m in favor of 
staying over on our own side of the water 
and doing business with anyone who can 
pay his bills. The farther we stay away 
from the League of Nations the safer we 
are. 

Mary: That seems to me a confession of 
defeat. We must do our part in avoiding 
war. We should forbid the export of guns 
and ammunition to countries that are at 
war, and do what we can to codperate in 
laying the foundations ef peace. But I 
don’t think that we should tie ourselves to 
the League in anything as important as 
these sanctions unless we are members of 
the League. 

Charles: And that’s another question, 
isn’t it? Well, I don’t like to see this 
splendid opportunity passed by, but I’m 
afraid the President really agrees with you. 

John: We’ve already gone too far. Why, 
the president has issued a warning against 
travel on the ships of the belligerents, and 
of course that means Italian ships. Besides 
the embargo on arms, there is this addi- 
tional slap in the face for Italy. 

Charles: Just a minute, John. A while 
back you said that the League meant Great 
Britain and France, and that neither of 
them had ever done anything to deserve 
our gratitude. 

John: That’s right. Both of them have 
defaulted on their debts to this country. 

Charles: But if Great Britain made a 
really strong appeal for our support in these 
sanctions would you be in favor of alienat- 
ing her entirely? You know the British 
navy would be a big help if we ever got 
into trouble in the Far East. 

John: That’s entirely different. Great 
Britain and the United States both have in- 
terests in China, but we have no interests 
in the Mediterranean. 





NEUTRALITY: 








NO SALE 


—Kirby in N. Y. World-Telegram 


THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 


A Berlin doctor claims he has discovered 
a new X-ray eye that can see around a corner. 
Maybe he will be able to tell us if prosperity 
has started. —Boston TRANSCRIPT 























An Indian in the United States who claims 
to be 105 years of age attributes his longev- 
ity, in part, to funny stories. And to what 
does he attribute the longevity of funny 
stories ? —Toronto Star 





Americans, says a British visitor, don’t know 
how to employ their leisure. We had thought 
of lounging back in a porch rocker and watch- 
ing the war. —Detroit NEws 





Theory is the most practical thing in 
the world. —Oliver Wendell Holmes 





An Oklahoma rattlesnake died after biting 
a man and the man recovered, making it 
difficult to tell whether the West is getting 
effete or not. —New York Sun 





The savage Ethiopian does not need the 
blessings of civilization. He is already jobless 
and broke. —New London Day 





Observing the pictured headdress of most 
of Emperor Haile Selassie’s subjects, we'd 
be inclined to guess that pulling the wool over 
the eyes of an Ethiopian would be a com- 
paratively simple job. —Boston HERALD 





I confess that I do not know very well 
just what is the youth question today. 
Is it what we are going to do with and 
for youth? Or is it what youth is going 
to do to us later? —John Dewey 





Word has finally come that the little fellow 
will have a new federal tax to pay shortly, 
which fulfills our prediction. We’ve been say- 
ing all along that the little fellow would get. 
something. —St. Louis GLoBE-DEMOCRAT 





A correspondent has discovered the softest 
job in the world: being sent as a naval expert 
to cover the activities of the Ethiopian fleet. 

—Lowell LEADER 





Only by avoiding hasty conclusions can 
sound ones be achieved. —J. B. Rhine 





Headlines are so darned deceiving. Hardly 
had we read the one announcing a supply of 
new yarns when we discovered it was only in 
the cotton textile industry. 

—Washington Post 





Mussolini complains of the indignities. 
Ethiopia has inflicted on Italy. It reminds us. 
of the brutal way Baer pounded Joe Louis’ 
gloves with his face. —NEw YORKER 





_It is man’s intelligence that makes: 
him so often behave more stupidly than 
the beasts. —Aldous Huxley 





Despite the improvement in business, un- 
employment has declined only 3.2 per cent 
in the last year. Maybe, after all, we should 
have let Hoover abolish poverty that time 
he offered to. —New YORKER 





I have no available property; I owe a. 
great deal; the rest I give to the poor. 
—Rabelais 
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Resettlement Administration 


Tackles Serious Land Problem 


(Concluded from page 1) 


cilties or the food necessary for health. Try 
as they will, many of these families cannot 
improve their conditions. They may work 
their land intensively, and yet at the end of 
the year find that they have earned less than 
$100. Because the soil is so poor, millions 
of farm families have incomes from $100 to 
$250 a year. A survey recently conducted 
in a Southern state where such wasted soil 
exists showed that the 
income of the average 
family living in such con- 
ditions was but 42 cents 
a day. 

Long before the days 
of the New Deal the ex- 
istence of this problem 
was recognized by the 
government. Sporadic 
attempts have been made 
to correct the situation 
by such things as flood 
control and _ reforesta- 
tion, among the most 
important steps needed 
to prevent the waste 
of land. But a compre- 
hensive program, aimed 
at a truly national pol- 
icy of land reform, has 
never been undertaken 
until quite recently. Last 
spring, when Congress appropriated more 
than $4,000,000,000 for work-relief proj- 
ects, a part of this sum was set aside to cope 
with some of the problems we have out- 
lined. President Roosevelt established the 
Resettlement Administration, under Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell, and that agency has now 
been working for about five months on the 
problems. It was the purpose of the Reset- 
tlement Administration to codrdinate all 
this work and to inaugurate a national pro- 
gram. 

Resettlement Administration 

One of the principal duties of the Reset- 
tlement Administration is to find better 
uses for our land and to prevent the ter- 
rible waste that has been occurring. The 
main objective of this part of the program 
will be to help prevent the washing away of 
3,000,000,000 tons of soil from our fields 
and pastures which occurs every year. Al- 
ready 35,300,000 acres of land have been 
destroyed for agricultural use through soil 
erosion, either by wind or water; and 125,- 
000,000 acres of farmlands now in use 
have been deprived of their topsoil by ero- 
sion. The RA will undertake to halt this 
process. Already more than half a million 
acres of such lands have been bought, and 
the first steps have been taken for the pur- 
chase of nearly 4,000,000 additional acres. 

The lands thus purchased by the Reset- 
tlement Administration include farms which 
cannot yield a living to the occupants be- 
cause of the quality of the soil; areas which 
have been denuded of forests, marshes, and 
pastures. This marginal land will be taken 
out of agricultural cultivation. It will be 
used for forests, recreational projects, such 
as parks, and for game reserves and other 
wild-life conservation projects. Not only 
will this part of the program increase the 
nation’s wealth of forests and parks, but it 
will go a long way toward preventing the 
soil erosion which has been taking place by 
serving as breaks against wind and water. 


Rural Rehabilitation 

But what is to happen to the families 
which have been living on this land, in their 
ramshackle cottages and huts? Here is 
where the second part of the government’s 
program comes in. The Resettlement Ad- 
ministration is trying to “rehabilitate” a 
large number of these families; that is, to 
provide conditions under which they can 
earn a living. On the land which has al- 
ready been bought up 36,000 families have 
been living. Some of them will remain on 
the land as employees of the government. 
They will be engaged in reforestation activ- 
ities or help to develop the recreational 
areas for which the land will be used. Others 


r 


are being helped to get a start on new 
land. The Resettlement Administration is 
giving those on poor land a chance to lo- 
cate elsewhere. They are not forced to 
move; but if they choose to do so, they 
are given assistance through loans to lease 
or buy land, livestock, equipment, and other 
materials necessary for the new start. 

It is the plan of the RA to rehabilitate 





—Resettlement Administration 


A RURAL SLUM 


these families in two ways, the first of which 
we have already mentioned. In addition to 
better land and the opportunity to produce 
more on the soil, these people will be given 
a chance for industrial employment. As 
the new communities develop in more suit- 
able sections of the country, there will be 
a chance for employment in the factories, 
stores, and shops that are established to 
meet the needs of the community. At 
least, this is what the RA hopes to ac- 
complish when its program is in full swing. 
The work of rural resettlement and rehabil- 
itation has already removed 350,000 fam- 
ilies from the relief rolls. Others, not on 
relief, have been assisted. Tenant farmers 
have been lent the money to buy land and 
equipment. 


Subsistence Homesteads 

In addition to this rural resettlement, 
the RA is undertaking 
to help the low-income 
groups which now live 
in congested slum dis- 
tricts of the cities. Sub- 
urban resettlement is an 
important feature of its 
work. At present four 
such projects are con- 
templated on the out- 
skirts of large cities. The 
first of these will be lo- 
cated at Berwyn, Mary- 
land, 10 miles from 
Washington, D. C. It will 
consist of 1,000 homes, 
each of which is to have 
four or six rooms. The 
houses will be rented for 
$20 to $30 a month. It is 
planned to erect schools, 
community halls, stores, 
parks, playgrounds; in a 
word, to build up a small community around 
the homes. The project is expected to cost 
about $5,500,000, and the four together 
will cost approximately $31,000,000. 

The purpose of these suburban settle- 
ments is to provide workers with decent 
living quarters at rents which they can 
afford to pay. They must not be so far from 
the place of work as to inconvenience the 
inhabitants. In addition to the better 
housing conditions, and the relieving of 
congestion in the cities, these projects 
will supply those who live in them with 
enough land so that they can produce at 
least a part of their food needs. 

This subsistence homestead idea has been 
sharply criticized. Even before the crea- 
tion of the Resettlement Administration, 
the Subsistence Homestead Division of the 


Department of the Interior had undertaken 
to build a number of these communities, 
but the results were not very encouraging. 
In some places, the houses were poorly con- 
structed and the cost to the government 
was high. A number of those contemplated 
were abandoned. These early experiences 
have led to the sharp criticism against the 
whole idea. It is said that the government 
has no business building homes for people; 
that much money is wasted, and that the 
inhabitants cannot produce enough on the 
soil to help a great deal in defraying their 
living expenses. Such projects, it is claimed, 
will freeze the standard of living at a low 
level and prevent the people from making 
the progress which they should make. On 
the other hand, it is well 
known that a third of 
American families are so 
badly housed as to men- 
ace health and decency 
and that private builders 
have done little to pro- 
vide the low-cost hous- 
ing projects which they 
must have in order to 
live better. Moreover, it 
has been pointed out that 
European countries have 
met with great success 
along this line and that 
there is no reason why 
the United States cannot 
do the same thing. 

As a matter of fact, 
the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration’s program 
along the line of rehabili- 
tating families, both ur- 
ban and rural, is modest enough. The funds 
at its disposal are not adequate for a vast 
national program. No attempt can be made 
to deal with the problem of the share- 
cropper families of the South, or with all 
the families living in stranded mining towns 
in various parts of the country. But the 
projects that are undertaken, both in rural 
rehabilitation and in suburban rehabilita- 
tion, will be carefully watched, and the suc- 
cess or failure of the experiment is likely to 
have an important effect upon the future 
policy of the government in this field. 


Rural Electrification 
A discussion of the work of the Resettle- 
ment Administration would be incomplete 
without mentioning another government 
agency which was also created out of the 
funds appropriated by Congress last spring 
for work-relief projects. We are referring 





—Resettlement Administration 
A FEDERAL RESETTLEMENT PROJECT 


to the Rural Electrification Administration 
which was organized for the purpose of 
making it possible for farm families to en- 
joy the benefits from electricity. 

The progress which has been made in 
bringing electricity to the American peo- 
ple in general has not been carried to the 
rural sections of the country. It is estimated 
that today only one farm family in 10 is 
supplied with electricity, while 60 per cent 
of the farms have automobiles and about a 
third of them have telephones. Of course, it 
has been much easier for the electric com- 
panies to serve the cities at reasonable rates 
because the costs of bringing electric power 
to sections which provide thousands of cus- 
tomers are not great. In the case of the rural 
areas, however, the costs of installation are 
much higher. Often transmission lines have 


to spread over miles of territory in order 
to serve a handful of customers. The pros- 
pects for profits are not great. 

It is the purpose of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration to stimulate the 
use of electricity in rural areas. It will not 
itself go into the business of setting up 
transmission lines and installing electricity 
in the farm homes. Nor will it sell elec- 
tricity to the farm population. It hopes to 
reach its objective by lending money to 
private companies or to public-owned agen- 
cies engaged in the electricity business so 
that they may carry electricity to the re- 
gions which do not now have it. The in- 
terest rates will be low enough so as to 
encourage projects of this type. Loans will 
even be made for the construction of lines 
which will serve as few as three or four 
families. 

Perhaps as important as the loans to 
stimulate rural electrification will be the 
other activities of the REA. It is codperat- 
ing closely with all groups interested in the 
problem of bringing electricity to rural 
America. Farm organizations, electric com- 
panies, state agencies which are working on 
the problem, state departments of agri- 
culture; these are but a few of the organi- 
zations and agencies whose codperation the 
REA is undertaking to get. Moreover, it is 
devoting considerable attention to the prob- 
lem of making the initial costs of installa- 
tion as low as possible. A corps of engineers 
is working on new types of electric line 
construction which will be suited to the 
needs of the rural sections. The REA is 
considering lending money on projects lo- 
cated in 46 different states, and contracts 
have already been drawn up for 11 proj- 
ects in seven different states. 








SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 


1. Do you see any basic conflict between 
the program of crop reduction of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration and the land 
and rehabilitation programs of the Resettle- 
ment Administration? 


2. Do you agree with those who claim that 
the subsistence homesteads idea will result in 
freezing the American standard of living at a 
low level ? 

3. Is there any reason to believe that the 
government, by making loans to electric com- 
panies, will be able to make the use of elec- 
tricity possible to the 90 per cent of the 
farmers who are not now using it? 

4. Why may the League of Nations be 
forced to declare a naval blockade against 
Italy in order to enforce the economic sanc- 
tions which it has invoked ? 

5. Why has the Con- 
servative party of Great 
Britain been accused of a 
shrewd political move in 
calling elections for a new 
House of Commons at this 
particular time? 


6. Give three reasons 
why Mussolini needs a 
quick victory in order to 
make his Ethiopian adven- 
ture a success. 


7. With which of the 
three opinions on Ameri- 
can cooperation with the 
League against Italy, ex- 
pressed in the conversation 
on page 7, do you most 
nearly agree? 


8. In what respects is 
the so-called constitutional 
issue confronting the na- 
tion today similar to that 
which the people faced 
before the drafting of the 
Constitution ? 

9. Why would it be politically advantageous 
for the Roosevelt administration to make the 
AAA the outstanding issue of next year’s presi- 
dential campaign ? 

10. How does the status of European pol- 
itics generally affect the policies and attitudes 
of the Japanese government ? 

REFERENCES: (a) Establishment of Fed- 
eral Resettlement Administration. The 
Monthly Labor Review, August, 1935, p. 348. 
(b) Low Cost Paradise. The New Republic, 
September 18, 1935, pp. 152-155. (c) All Lit 
Up and Going Places. Collier’s Weekly, August 
24, 1935, pp. 12-15. (d) Imperialism and Se- 
curity. The Nation, October 9, 1935, pp. 408- 
409. (e) France and the Ethiopian Crisis. 
Vital Speeches, October 7, 1935, pp. 5-6. (f) 
The Empire and the League. The Fortnightly 
Review, October, 1935, pp. 385-395. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Heimwehr 




















(hime’- 


‘vare, i as in time), Santichi Takahashi (sahn- 


tee’-chee tah-kah-hah’shee), Rodolfo Graziani 
(ro-dol’fo graht-zee-ah’nee). 








